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Federal Scholarship Bill 


N HIS ANNUAL budget message transmitted to 

the Eighty-first Congress at the opening of its 
second session, President Truman spoke of the need 
for financial assistance to enable capable students to 
obtain a college education, and announced the in- 
tention of his Administration to propose a Federal 
scholarship program. The President said at that 
time, “Large numbers of young people and adults 
wish to continue their education beyond high school 
in order to prepare for entrance to professional 
schools, to receive additional technical or vocational 
training, or to round out their general education 
* * *. Primarily because of low family incomes 
and of the high costs involved, more than half of 
our young people who could benefit from a college 
education are now unable to attend. This failure to 
develop to the fullest extent the capacities of our 
young people is a matter of national concern. Asa 
step toward correcting this situation, I shall transmit 
to the Congress a legislative proposal to authorize a 
limited Federal program to assist capable youth who 
could not otherwise do so to pursue their desired 
fields of study at the institutions of their choice.” 

The Administration-sponsored scholarship bill 
referred to by the President was introduced in the 
Senate (S. 3996) on August 1, 1950, by Senator 
Elbert D. Thomas, chairman of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, and in the House (H. R. 
9429) on August 14, 1950, by Representative 
Graham A. Barden, chairman of the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 


Scholarship Provisions 


The bill provides for the annual award of certifi- 
cates of scholarship to high school graduates selected 


*Specialist for physics, Division of Higher Education, Office 
of Education. 
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on the basis of their outstanding ability to do work 
in higher education. The selections are to be made 
in each State by a State commission on Federal 
scholarships operating under a State plan drawn in 
accordance with certain general principles enunciated 
in the bill. From among those selected for certi- 
ficates of scholarship, the State commission will also 
select the persons who, on the basis of their financial 
need, are to be granted scholarship stipends from the 
quota assigned to the State. 

The scholarship stipend authorized in the legisla- 
tion is to be fixed for each academic year by the 
United States Commissioner of Education but may 
not exceed $800. The stipend may be paid to stu- 
dents only during the period of their undergraduate 
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work. The bill provides further that the payment 
of the stipend be transmitted to the student through 
an official of the institution of higher education which 
the student is attending. 

A person granted a scholarship stipend need not 
attend a college or university in the State out of whose 
quota the stipend is paid. He would be free to 
apply for admission to any institution of higher 
education in the country and, if admitted, to use his 
scholarship at that institution. Under certain con- 
ditions the scholarship may also be used outside of 
the United States. 

Senate bill 3996 authorizes the appropriation of 
$15,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, 
with the authorization increasing by $15,000,000 each 
year until an annual appropriation of $60,000,000 is 
reached. Out of the funds available each year for 
the payment of new scholarship stipends each State 
is to be assigned a quota, half of which will be 
determined by the number of those graduating from 
high school in the State and half by the number of 
its youths between the ages of 18 and 21. 


Loan Provisions 


In addition to making provision for scholarship 
grants the bill seeks to facilitate the making of loans 
to students by institutions of higher education by 
insuring the institutions against losses on such loans. 
A ceiling of $10,000,000 is set on the principal 
amount of new loans which may be covered by 
insurance in any I| year. 

The maximum amount of insured funds which an 
individual student may borrow in 1 year is $600 
with a limit of $2,400 on the aggregate amount 
which the student may owe at any time. 

Loans made under the act would be repaid over a 
period of 6 years beginning 4 years after the student 
ceases to devote essentially full time to educational 
work in attendance at any institution of higher 
education. Until the date on which the first install- 
ment of principal becomes due, the loan would bear 
interest at a rate not exceeding by more than 1 per- 
cent the average interest rate on marketable Treas- 
ury obligations, as certified by the Secretary of the 
Treasury for the month of December of the calendar 
year preceding the year in which the loan is made; 
thereafter, at a rate not exceeding the Treasury rate 
by more than 2 percent. Since the amount of the 
insurance premium (about one-half of 1 percent) 
which the lending institution pays may also be added 
to the interest rate, the rate of interest which the 
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student pays would amount, under present condi- 
tions, to about 4 percent until the first installment 
becomes due and to about 5 percent thereafter. 


National Council on Student Aid 


In the administration of the “Student Aid Act of 
1950” the United States Commissioner of Education 
is to be advised by a National Council on Student 
Aid, consisting of the Commissioner and 12 members 
appointed by him. The 12 appointed members are 
to be so selected that the council will be broadly 
representative of individual, organizational, and pro- 
fessional interests in education, and of the public. 
Each appointed member of the council will serve for 
a term of 4 years except that the terms of those 
initially appointed will be such that the terms of 
one-fourth of the members of the council will expire 
each year. 

Sections are contained in the bill which specifically 
prohibit discrimination and Federal control of educa- 
tion. On the question of discrimination the bill 
states, “The awarding of certificates of scholarship, 
the granting of stipends, and the making of loans 
under this act shall be without regard to sex, creed, 
race, color, national origin, residence or citizenship. 
* * *” Federal control is prohibited in a section 
stating, “Nothing contained in this act shall be con- 
strued to authorize any department, agency, officer, 
or employee of the United States to exercise any 
direction, supervision, or control over the curriculum 
or program of instruction of any educational insti- 
tution or * * * over its 
personnel.” 


administration or 


Universities Conference at Nice 


Tue INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITIES BurEAu in Paris 
is engaged in the preparation of the International 
Universities Conference to be held in December 1950 
at Nice, France. This conference follows upon a 
preparatory conference convened by UNESCO in 
August 1949 at Utrecht. At that time it was decided 
to establish an International Universities Bureau 
and to form an association that would manage the 
bureau. The planning of the conference is in charge 
of an interim committee of 10 persons from as many 
countries and is being directed by Jacques Lambert, 
professor at the University of Lyons, France. 
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at} Recent Supreme Court Opinions 
on Segregated Education 
of 
on : renee! , —— . 
J WO OPINIONS of the Supreme Court of the The University of Texas Law School, from which 
al United States handed down on the final day of Te fall-ta bata nie con was — by a faculty a 
its 1949-50 session are likely to affect the pattern of 1 Arosa erie wake riots tet Ret ons 
re eiepies che Matic w h whom are nationally recognized authorities in their 
lly | S8Tesated education in the south. inone case the field. Its student body numbered 850. The library 
ol Court held that a Negro applicant must be admitted —_ contained over 65,000 volumes. Among the other 
“| t the University of Texas Law School where the facilities available to the students were a law review, 
? ‘} State did not maintain a separate law school for | ™0ot court facilities, scholarship funds, and Order 
orf .. ; of the Coif affiliation. The school’s alumni occupy 
Negroes offering a legal education which was equiva- res aha ws . . 
se , h . he Uni ; : safe the most distinguished positions in the private 
of | lent to that offered at the University of Texas; in the practice of the law and in the public life of the State. 
= other it held that a Negro graduate student in It may properly be considered one of the Nation’s 
education, already admitted to the University of ranking law schools. 
Ff . = T ae. - , 
7 Oklahoma, must receive the same treatment at the The law school for Negroes which was to have 
Y | hands of the State as students of other races. ! opened in February 1947 would have had no inde- 
-a- . sre ‘ meron : a pendent faculty or library. The teaching was to be 
vil] |, 12 both cases the decisions involy ed an interpreta- carried on by four members of the University of 
ip tion of the doctrine that the provision of ‘‘separate Texas Law School faculty, who were to maintain 
be but equal” facilities for the races does not constitute their offices at the University of Texas while teaching 
.q. | 2 Violation of the equal protection clause of the at both institutions. Few of the 10,000 volumes 
d, a ‘ ; ordered for the library had arrived; nor was there 
; fourteenth amendment. Opinions of the Court in ot 
ip. 7 any full-time librarian. The school lacked accredita- 
on | Segregation cases have been based on the “separate tion. 
al but equal” doctrine since it was first enunciated in Since the trial of this case, the respondents report 
al 1896. the opening of a law school at the Texas State 
_a University for Negroes. It is apparently on the 
NY | Sweatt Case road to full accreditation. It has a faculty of 5 
1m The Tex ake full-time professors; a student body of 23; a library 
te ne Texas case involved the application of Heman of _gome 16,500 volumes serviced by a full-time 
ol Marion Sweatt for admission to the University of staff; a practice court and legal aid association; and 
Texas Law School for the February 1946 term. His one alumnus who has become a member of the Texas 
application was rejected solely because he is a Negro. —s See ani ee calli d 
Sweatt thereupon brought suit against the appro- Rage agp i gto Magen oes Ss ig 
Z ; ‘ ge with the original or the new law school for Negroes, 
priate sc 1001 officials to compel his admission. At we cannot find substantial equality in the educa- 
that time there was no law school in Texas which tional opportunities offered white and Negro law 
admitted Negroes. As a result of this litigation the | students by the State. In terms of the number of 
State made available a law school for Negroes to be the faculty, variety of courses and opportunity for 
; . specialization, size of the student body, scope of the 
-. | taught by a part-time faculty to be recruited from va tial; ; er Om = an 
TIS ie. Efatenedl : : library, availability of law review and_ similar 
nal | the University of Texas Law School. Mr. Sweatt activities, the University of Texas Law School is 
150) refused to register in this school and his suit, on superior. What is more important, the University 
a | Ppeal, was carried to the Supreme Court. In the of Texas Law School possesses to a far greater degree 
. | interim, however, a law school with a full-time those qualities which are incapable of objective 
in on +s . measurement but which make for greatness in a law 
led faculty has been opened at the Texas State University vs ad 
e f : » inlea school. Such qualities, to name but a few, include 
say | Or Negroes. Notwithstanding this development, reputation of the faculty, experience of the adminis- 
tha the Supreme Court ruled that the facilities provided tration, position and influence of the alumni, stand- 
rge at the new school are not substantially equal to those — ing in the community, traditions, and prestige. It 
provided for white law students. In delivering the is difficult to believe that one who had a free choice 
iny of . “3 ae i. between these law schools would consider the 
opinion of the Court, Chief Justice Vinson said: ; 
ert, question close. 
1In another decision handed down the same day the Supreme Court declared Moreover, although the law isa highly learned pro- 
illegal the segregation of Negro and white patrons in railroad dining cars. fession, we are well aware that it is an intensely 
950 
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practical one. The law school, the proving ground 
for legal learning and practice, cannot be effective 
in isolation from the individuals and institutions 
with which the !aw interacts. Few students and no 
one who has practiced law would choose to study in 
an academic vacuum, removed from the interplay of 
ideas and the exchange of views with which the law 
is concerned. The law school to which Texas is 
willing to admit petitioner excludes from its student 
body members of the racial groups which number 
85 percent of the population of the State and include 
most of the lawyers, witnesses, jurors, judges, and 
other officials with whom petitioner will inevitably 
be dealing when he becomes a member of the Texas 
Bar. With sucha substantial and significant segment 
of society excluded, we cannot conclude that the 
education offered petitioner is substantially equal 
to that which he would receive if admitted to the 
University of Texas Law School. 


McLaurin Case 


The Oklahoma case was brought by G. W. Mc- 
Laurin who appealed to the Court for the removal 
of conditions imposed at the time of his admission 
to the University of Oklahoma Graduate School to 
pursue work toward the doctorate in education. 
Mr. McLaurin’s admission to the graduate school was 
made subject to “‘such rules and regulations as to 
segregation as the president of the university shall 
consider to afford Mr. G. W. McLaurin substantially 
equal educational opportunities as are afforded to 
other persons seeking the same education at the 
graduate college.”” Pursuant to this condition he was 
required to sit apart at a designated desk in an 
anteroom adjoining the classroom; to sit at a desig- 
nated desk on the mezzanine floor of the library, 
but not to use the desks in the regular reading room; 
and to sit at a designated table and to eat at a differ- 
ent time from the other students in the school 
cafeteria. In the interval between the filing of the 
suit and the decision of the Supreme Court the 
treatment afforded McLaurin was altered. For some 
time, the section of the classroom in which he sat 
was surrounded by a rail on which there was a sign 
stating, “Reserved for Colored,” but these have 
been removed. 

He is now assigned to a seat in the classroom in a 
row specified for colored students; he is assigned to 
a table in the library on the main floor; and he is 
permitted to eat at the same time in the cafeteria as 
other students although here again he is assigned to 
a special table. 

In giving the reasons for the Court’s decision, 
Chief Justice Vinson stated: 
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It is said that the separations imposed by the State 


in this case are in form merely nominal. McLaurin 
uses the same classroom, library, and cafeteria as 
students of other races; there is no indication that 
the seats to which he is assigned in these rooms have 
any disadvantage of location. He may wait in line 
in the cafeteria and there stand and talk with his 
fellow students, but while he eats he must remain 
apart. 

These restrictions were obviously imposed in order 
to comply, as nearly as could be, with the statutory 
requirements of Oklahoma. But they signify that 
the State, in administering the facilities it affords for 
professional and graduate study, sets McLaurin 
apart from the other students. The result is that 
appellant is handicapped in his pursuit of effective 
graduate instruction. Such restrictions impair and 
inhibit his ability to study, to engage in discussions 
and exchange views with other students, and, in 
general, to learn his profession. 

Our society grows increasingly complex, and our 
need for trained leaders increases correspondingly. 
Appellant’s case represents, perhaps, the epitome of 
that need, for he is attempting to obtain an advanced 
degree in education, to become, by definition, a 
leader and trainer of others. Those who will come 
under his guidance and influence must be directly 
affected by the education he receives. Their own 
education and development will necessarily suffer to 
the extent that his training is unequal to that of his 
classmates. State-imposed restrictions which pro- 
duce such inequalities cannot be sustained. 

* * * * * 

We conclude that the conditions under which this 
appellant is required to receive his education deprive 
him of his personal and present right to the equal 
protection of the laws. * * * We hold that 
under these circumstances the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment precludes differences in treatment by the state 
based upon race. Appellant, having been admitted 
to a state-supported graduate school, must receive 
the same treatment at the hands of the state as 
students of other races. 


Previous Court Opinions 

The opinions in these two recent cases tighten 
further the Supreme Court’s application of the 
“separate but equal” doctrine, a process which had 
its beginning in the decision handed down in the 
Gaines case in 1938. In that case Lloyd Gaines, 
a Negro, was refused admission to the School of 
Law at the University of Missouri. The State of 
Missouri sought to discharge its obligation to provide 
legal education for its Negro citizens equal to that 
provided for its white citizens by paying the full 
tuition charges at a school of law in a neighboring 
state where nonresident Negroes are admitted. The 
majority opinion of the Court held in that case that— 
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the basic consideration is not as to what sort of 
opportunities other States provide, or whether they 
are as good as those in Missouri, but as to what 
opportunities Missouri itself furnishes to white 
students and denies to Negroes solely upon the 
ground of color. The admissibility of laws separating 
the races in the enjoyment of privileges afforded 
by the State rests wholly upon the equality of the 
privileges which the laws give to the separated 
groups within the State. The question here is not 
of a duty of the State to supply legal training, or of 
the quality of the training which it does supply, but 
of its duty when it provides such training to furnish 
it to the residents of the State upon the basis of an 
equality of right. By the operation of the laws 
of Missouri a privilege has been created for white 
law students which is denied to Negroes by reason 
of their race. The white resident is afforded legal 
education within the State; the Negro resident 
having the same qualifications is refused it there and 
must go outside the State to obtain it. That is a 
denial of the equality of legal right to the enjoyment 
of the privilege which the State has set up, and the 
provision for the payment of tuition fees in another 
State does not remove the discrimination. 


A recent case tried in the courts of Maryland 
is of interest because it served as a test to determine 
whether the establishment of regional educational 
facilities might be used as a legal substitute for the 
development of “‘separate but equal” facilities within 
the State. The case was brought by Esther 
McCready, a Negro applicant for admission to the 
University of Maryland School of Nursing. The 
university authorities, while admitting that Miss 
McCready possessed the necessary academic and 
character qualifications for admission to the school 
of nursing, contended that equal or superior facilities 
were available at Meharry Medical College in 
Tennessee at no additional cost to her under the 
contract between the State of Maryland and the 
board of control for Southern Regional Education. 
A Baltimore City court, which had upheld the 
university’s contention, was reversed on April 14, 
1950, by the Court of Appeals of Maryland, and 
the University of Maryland School of Nursing was 
ordered to act on Miss McCready’s application for 
admission. 





Report on Government Aids to Students 


A COMPREHENSIVE REPORT on “Federal Scholarship 
and Fellowship Programs and Other Government 
Aids to Students” has been printed at the United 
States Government Printing Office in an edition of 
1,000 copies for the use of the Senate Committee on 
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Labor and Public Welfare. A resolution introduced 
by Senator Warren G. Magnuson to have this study 
printed as a Senate Document is pending consider- 
ation in the Senate Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration. If the resolution is favorably acted 
upon, copies of the report will become available for 
general distribution by the Superintendent of 
Documents at a nominal charge. 





Preparation for College History Teaching* 


SEVERAL GRADUATE DEPARTMENTS of history are 
giving attention to the problem of equipping their 
students with a knowledge of history-teaching pro- 
cedures on the college level. This preparation is in 
addition to the history-content material candidates 
for advanced degrees are expected to acquire. 


UNIVERSITY OF RocHESTER PROGRAM 


At the University of Rochester “the program lead- 
ing to the doctorate will place special emphasis upon 
the training of effective teachers of American history, 
the student being given opportunity to conduct 
classes by lecture and discussion with critical ap- 
praisal by the faculty.” It has been announced 
that during the first year the student’s experience 
will be in quiz sections and during the second on the 
lecture platform where he will receive “training in 
the integration and interpretation of historical 
data.” It has also been announced that “the num- 
ber of students who will be accepted each year is 
limited to five” and that these “will receive sub- 
stantial fellowships.” 


Courses at Missourt AND TENNESSEE 

At the University of Missouri a course entitled 
“Problems of Teaching History in College”’ is re- 
quired of all candidates for the doctor of philosophy 
degree in history and is recommended for master of 
arts candidates. The content of the course is de- 
scribed thus: “Emphasis upon teaching general 
courses. Some attention to work in related fields.” 
Although the course is listed in education as well 
as history, it is offered by the chairman and other 
members of the history department. 

At the University of Tennessee likewise, “the 
department of history has developed a course on the 
teaching of history at the college level which their 
graduate students will take.” 


“cc 


*These data were assembled from various sources by Jennings 
B. Sanders, specialist for history, Division of Higher Education, 
Office of Education. 








PROCEDURES AT PRINCETON AND Jouns Hopkins 


A graduate history course at Princeton, entitled 
“Introduction to the Advanced Study of History,” 
consists of “A study of the technical, artistic and 
philosophical problems involved in the writing and 
teaching of history.” 

At Johns Hopkins, instructional purposes in the 
department of history are described as being “‘train- 
ing in historical scholarship and writing, and prepara- 
tion to give instruction in history.”” Moreover, ad- 
vanced degree candidates ‘“‘are required to have the 
broad knowledge of history and historical literature 
necessary for effective teaching and writing.”’ The 
student must obtain this knowledge, however, largely 
“by independent reading, rather than in courses.” 


CoLLeEGE Practice TEACHING AT WISCONSIN 


Practice Teaching in History on the College Level 
is listed by the department of history at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, although the course is offered 
as education. The prerequisite to the course is 
holding a “graduate assistantship in the department 
of the major.” ‘The students in this course are re- 
quired to prepare written material on some teaching 
function. The professor visits the quiz section of 
each teaching assistant and later holds a conference 
with him in which discussion is based upon the pro- 
fessor’s notes and observations. * * * In the 
group conferences problems concerning techniques of 
examining, the types of tests, curriculum organiza- 
tion, study techniques, quizzing procedures, and so 
on are taken up.” 





Faculty of Retired Professors 


A COLLEGE FACULTY made up of distinguished retired 
professors is being organized this fall by the New 
School for Social Research, New York. The faculty, 
which will be drawn from the rosters of retired 
scholars in leading colleges and universities through- 
out the United States, will be a revolving one and 
will at first consist of 10 professors, each to serve 1 
semester. The fields from which visiting professors 
may be drawn will include all serious intellectual 
interests except those requiring laboratory equip- 
ment. The New School is seeking the cooperation of 
other educational institutions in selecting personnel, 
and a national committee of educators has been 
lished to consider possible candidates. 

The new project, approved by the New School’s 


board of trustees, has for its purpose “‘the advance- 
ment of higher adult education not only in the New 
School but in the country at large by tapping the 
rich intellectual resources now laid aside by the 
educational world.” 

Each member of the new faculty will offer a course 
of 15 lectures and discussions. These lectures will 
be open to all without regard to academic qualifica- 
tions or experience, but arrangements may be made 
with the graduate faculty for the professors to offer, 
Although 
each visiting professor will be appointed for a single 
term, the plan does not exclude reappointments, to 
the mutual interest of professors and the school. 

The New School desires especially the enlistment 
of professors who are planning books for the general 
reader. It will facilitate so far as possible the prep- 
aration and publication of such books. 


in addition, graduate courses or seminars. 


Honorary Degree Practices at Wayne 


POLICIES AND PROCEDURES relating to the conferring 
of honorary degrees at Wayne University have 
recently been published. The statement is: 


Honorary degrees are granted by formal action of 
the board of education... Through the honorary 
degrees the board of education has sought to recog: 
nize distinguished contributions in the arts and 
sciences, the professions, and in civic service to the 
life of Detroit and the State of Michigan, and the 
professional or civic distinction of alumni of Wayne 
University wherever they may reside. Over the 
years, there have been few exceptions to the policy 
of limiting the honorary degree holders to alumni 
and citizens of the community. 

Holders of elective offices are considered for honor- 
ary degrees only after their periods of service are 
completed, so that the university cannot be charged 
with using this honor to forward a political candidacy. 

The board of education has asked the council of 
deans to receive suggestions of candidates for honor- 
ary degrees, to keep a cumulative file of such sugges- 
tions, and to make nominations to the board of 
individuals who should be so honored. The council 
of deans has annually received a number of sugges- 
tions from the colleges, from individual faculty 
members, from the alumni, and from individuals and 
groups in the community. 

Suggestions from individuals or groups of faculty 
members are always welcomed. The consideration of 
names for the June commencement begins about 
the middle of March; for the February commence 
ment, about the first of November. 


1 The board of education of the city of Detroit is the controlling body of Wayne 
University. 
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Congressional Activities of Interest 


to Higher Education 


INCE THE LAST REPORT on congressional 

activities in the May 15 issue of HicgHeR Epuca- 
TION, several bills then pending have become law, 
and new developments have occurred in connection 
with other legislation of interest to higher educational 
institutions. 


Loan for Student and Faculty Housing 


Public Law 475 authorized loans to educational 
institutions for the purpose of constructing student 
and faculty housing. Because of the present 
international situation, however, the President on 
July 18 directed the Administrator of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency to “‘suspend for the time 
being commitments for direct loans for the construc- 
tion of housing by educational institutions.” 


National Science Foundation 


S. 247, the National Science Foundation Act, was 
approved (P. L. 507) on May 10. The nominations 
of individuals to serve on the 24-member board of 
the foundation have not yet been announced by the 
President. The director of the foundation will be 
appointed by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, after the members of the 
board have been nominated and confirmed. 


Social Security 


H. R. 6000 which, among other provisions, 
amends the Social Security Act to extend its coverage 
to the faculties of educational institutions was 
passed in amended form by the Senate on June 20, 
1950. The report of the conference for reconciliation 
of the differences between the House and Senate 
versions was filed on August 1, 1950. 


Medical Education 


H. R. 8886 (Biemiller) providing for financial 
assistance to schools of medicine, osteopathy, 
optometry, dentistry, dental hygiene, nursing, sani- 
tary engineering, and public health was introduced 
in the House of Representatives on June 20, 1950. 
Bills (H. R. 5940 and S. 1453) to achieve a similar 


_| Purpose were introduced during the first session 


of the present Congress, and the latter was favor- 
ably acted upon in the Senate, but no further action 
was taken on them. 
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H. R. 9156 (Cavalcante) and H. R. 9157 (Heller) 
would set up a United States Medical Academy to 
be operated similarly to the United States Military 
Academy at West Point and the United States Naval 
Academy at Annapolis. Students would receive 
appointments to the academy from Representatives 
and Senators, with a certain number of appoint- 
ments reserved for the President. Mr. Cavalcante’s 
bill specifies that the academy shall be located in 
the District of Columbia and that it be under the 
supervision and control of the Secretary of Defense. 
In Mr. Heller’s bill the selection of a suitable location 
is left to the President, and the academy is to be 
jointly administered by the Department of Defense 
and the Public Health Service. Physicians prepared 
by the academy are required to serve for a specified 
length of time with the armed forces in the case of 
the first bill and with the armed forces, the Public 
Health Service, or some other service in the case 
of the second bill. 

H. R. 9128 (Wolverton) proposes the establish- 
ment of the Southern Medical College to be admin- 
istered by a board of regents appointed by the Pres- 
ident. The college would be located in a major 
southern city of the United States and would “‘pro- 
vide a medical school and related clinics operated in 
conjunction with a teaching hospital where complete 
training in all the medical sciences, including nurs- 
ing, shall be available without discrimination to 
qualified citizens of all races and religions and of all 
national origins.” 


Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 


Companion bills, H. R. 9019 (Vinson) and S. 3846 
(Tydings), providing for a reorganized and expanded 
ROTC were introduced late in June. The Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps to be established would con- 
sist of Army, Navy, and Air Force units. Three 
types of programs are contemplated: (1) a Reserve 
officer procurement program to provide junior officers 
for the reserve components of the armed services, 
(2) an augmentation officer procurement program 
to provide junior officers to serve on extended active 
duty, and (3) a career officer procurement program 
to provide junior officers to be commissioned in the 
regular components of the armed services. 








Veterans’ Education 


Public Law 610 (S. 2596) approved by the Presi- 
dent on July 13, 1950, tightens certain of the regu- 
lations relating to the education or training of vet- 
erans under title II of the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act. Items covered are the enrollment of 
veterans in schools in existence for less than a year, 
approval of avocational courses, determination of a 
fair and reasonable rate of payment for tuition, fees 
or other charges, and approval of schools which are 
operated for profit. 

The bill (H. R. 7057) amending Veterans’ Regula- 
tion No. 1 (a) with respect to the computation of 
costs of teaching personnel and supplies for instruc- 
tion in land-grant colleges and universities and other 
nonprofit educational institutions was approved (P. 
L. 571) by the President on June 23, 1950. The law 
provides that in the computation of such costs 
(effective December 28, 1945) no reduction shall be 
made by reason of any payments to the land-grant 
colleges under the Morrill Act, as amended and 
supplemented, and that in the case of any nonprofit 
educational institution, no reduction shall be made 
by reason of any payments to such institution from 
State or municipal or other non-Federal public funds, 
or from private endowments, or gifts or other income 
from public sources. 


Federal Scholarships 


S. 3996 (Thomas) and H. R. 9429 (Barden) propose 
the establishment of a program of financial aid to 
students in higher education through the granting of 
scholarships and loans. A summary of the provisions 
of the bills appears elsewhere in this issue. Copies 
of the bills may be obtained on request from the 
Division of Higher Education, Office of Education. 





Government Films Registered 


By THE FirsT of July 1950, a total of 3,384 Govern- 
ment films had been reported to the central film 
registry in the Office of Education. These included 
1,800 motion pictures, 1,560 filmstrips, and 24 sets of 
slides. At the direction of the President the Office of 
Education several months ago became the central 
registry for films of the various departments and 
agencies of the Federal Government. 

The Office of Education has prepared and issued 
jointly with the Federal Supply Service price lists of 
1,727 Government films which are sold under con- 
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tract by United World Films, Inc., 1445 Par 
Avenue, New York 29, N. Y. 

Two catalogs of Government films will be pre 
pared: (1) a 3- by 5-inch card catalog of all Govern. 
ment films, (2) a printed catalog of those Government 
films that are available for public use in the United 
States. Copies of the catalog cards covering film 
available for public use will be reproduced and sold 
by the Library of Congress. Copies of the catalog 
cards dealing (1) with films in production and (2) 
with films in use by the Government but not available 
for public use will be prepared by the Office of 
Education and distributed to Government agencies 
only. The printed catalog will be published by the 
Government Printing Office and sold by the Superin. 
tendent of Documents. 

The office plans to prepare and distribute supple. 
mentary publications to be used with the card 
catalog. These materials will contain information 
that changes from time to time. They will take the 
form of a “fact sheet” and “newsletters.” 





College Degree Without a High School 
Diploma 


Cotumsia University’s School of General Studies 
is putting into effect a plan through which a mature 
student may gain a bachelor’s degree without hav- 
ing been awarded a high school diploma. The stu. 
dent must be at least 20 years of age. 

Under the plan an applicant who did not complete 
his high school education may take the general 
studies aptitude examination. If he makes a satis 
factory score, he may be permitted to take a spec 
ified program of basic courses as a nonmatriculated 
student. After one semester, demonstrated com- 
petence in these courses will validate his entrance 
requirements and enable him to be matriculated for 
degree candidacy. He will be given credit for work 
done in the basic courses, and he will have no 
“deficiencies” because he has no high school diploma. 

The subjects designated for the “validation 
semester” in general studies are English, history, 
chemistry or physics, mathematics, and a foreign 
language. 

The school of general studies is Columbia’s divi 
sion of adult education. About 8,000 students were 
registered in it last year. Most of them attended 
late-afternoon or early-evening classes. 
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Communication With the Government Regarding 


Defense Activities 


HE CommissionER or Epvucation, Earl J. 

McGrath, on July 26 sent the following letter 
to administrative officers of institutions of higher 
education. 


Agencies of the Federal Government concerned 
with the national defense are receiving numerous 
inquiries from officials of institutions of higher edu- 
cation asking how the services of their institutions 
may best be used in the present international situa- 
tion. ‘These inquiries all manifest a commendable 
desire on the part of educators to render maximum 
service to the effort of the Nation and the United 
Nations. The spirit of these inquiries is deeply 
appreciated by the Government officials. 

The National Security Resources Board has stated 
as a general policy that mobilization planning and 
operation will be the responsibility of the existing 
departments and agencies and has indicated to the 
Federal Security Agency and its Office of Education 
that it looks to the latter to serve as the focal point 
for all planning in the educational area. It is ex- 
pected also that the Office of Education will be a 
major channel of information to the colleges and 
universities in the research field. 

Information is not yet available from agencies of 
the Federal Government as to plans which might 
involve special services of colleges and universities. 
As rapidly as such information becomes available it 
will be communicated to you by the Office of Edu- 
cation. 

While the plans of the various Federal agencies 
are being developed, institutions of higher education 
are advised to proceed with their own planning on 
an individual basis. A number of institutions have 
already set up planning committees which are ac- 
tively at work developing projects that might con- 
ceivably be of use in the national effort. Perhaps 
the most important activity institutions may engage 
in now is a critical review of their experiences during 
the period of 1941-46. It is advisable also for each 
institution to assemble data about its facilities and 
resources that might be needed. 

A quick survey by the Office of Education will be 
undertaken shortly of the steps that institutions of 
higher education have taken to develop their own 
plans, and the extent to which useful information 
about their various types of facilities is available. 
We will be able and glad to transmit promptly to the 
appropriate agency of the Government any projects 
or plans that an institutional committee believes 
should have immediate consideration. We believe 
that it is as important for institutions to suggest the 
kinds of services they can render most effectively 
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and that in their judgment would be useful, as it is 
for Government agencies to plan what use they can 
make of institutional facilities. 

The Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, 
is setting up arrangements for quick communica- 
tion with the colleges and universities on matters 
affecting the defense situation. General informa- 
tion will be carried regularly in the columns of our 
journal, HicHErR Epucation, which is published 
twice each month during the academic year. In- 
formation of a more urgent sort will be sent promptly 
by mimeographed letter to all colleges and univer- 
sities as the occasion warrants. 





National Scientific Register Set Up 
Tue Orrice or Epucation has recently assumed 
responsibility, under an agreement with the National 
Security Resources Board, Executive Office of the 
President, for the establishment of a project, desig- 
nated as the National Scientific Register. The 
register will deal with information and problems 
concerning scientific and technological personnel, 
particularly in relation to developing data necessary 
for mobilization planning. 

Planning for the wartime utilization of America’s 
highly trained scientists and technologists represents 
a particularly critical mobilization planning area 
since they must be dealt with on an individual and 
qualitative, rather than a quantitative, basis. 

The National Scientific Register will undertake, 
as soon as possible, the following activities: 

(a) The development, at a central point in Govern- 
ment, of a selective, analytical inventory of the 
Nation’s specially trained and highly skilled per- 
sonnel in important scientific fields. 

(b) The consolidation and centralization in one 
place of various scientific personnel registration 
activities now being independently carried on, to the 
end that there may be one focal point in Government 
to which the National Security Resources Board can 
look in carrying out its planning responsibilities in 
this field. 

(c) The initiation and conduct of a variety of 
statistical and research studies covering such factors 
as the character and distribution of the national 
supply of manpower in the various scientific fields; 
the potential requirements for scientific personnel 
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under mobilization conditions; the consideration of 
steps which might be taken to improve the national 
position in shortage areas; the development of 
techniques, including relationships with American 
science, designed to provide the most effective 
methods of registering scientific skills. 

In the administration of this project, every effort 
will be made to work to the fullest extent with the 
Nation’s colleges and universities, as well as with 
scientific societies and councils, in the development 
of basic information concerning scientific manpower 


supply, and to collaborate with other Governmen 
agencies, including the Department of Defense, in 
the conduct of the anticipated research studies. | 
is planned to accomplish initial registrations through 
the scientific and technological societies and insti 
tutes rather than by direct contact. 

In a recent press release, Commissioner McGrath 
especially urged that colleges and universities co 
operate with the National Scientific Register so that 
the Nation’s scientific manpower can be utilized to 
the maximum in the months ahead. 





Accreditation of Higher Education in Connecticut 


HE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION in 

Connecticut, through the Connecticut Council 
on Higher Education, is utilizing in a unique way 
the professional services of a number of educators in 
carrying out its legal responsibilities for licensing 
and accrediting degree-granting institutions. About 
a year and a half ago the board adopted a formal 
working relationship with the council, a voluntary 
professional and extra-legal organization. 


Accreditation Procedure 


According to the plan, the standing committee on 
accreditation of the council meets regularly to sched- 
ule inspections, to review inspection reports, to 
append endorsements or statements of dissent to 
inspection reports, and to counsel college officials 
who are exploring the possibility of establishing new 
curriculums or degree programs. ‘The director of 
the bureau of higher education in the State depart- 
ment of education is ex officio a member of the com- 
mittee and serves as executive secretary. 

The State board of education, in reviewing the 
report of an inspection team and the recommenda- 
tions of the standing committee, may, if the recom- 
mendations of the team and the committee are in 
agreement, either accept the recommendations or 
return the report to the standing committee with a 
request for reinspection of the institution in question. 

If, however, the standing committee does not sus- 
tain the recommendations of the inspection team, it 
appends reasons for such an opinion, and the State 
board of education then, in consideration of the 


*Chief, Bureau of Higher Education and Teacher Certification, 
State Department of Education, Hartford, Conn. 
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By Henry C. Herge* 


arguments of the standing committee, either accept 
the recommendations of the inspection team or re 
quests the standing committee to schedule a reex- 
amination of the institution in question by a new 
inspection team. In the event the standing com- 
mittee and the State board of education disagree 
following the second inspection, the State board o 
education rules on the status of the inspection in 
question. ‘The procedure described here was adopted 
on the assumption that the standing committee of 
the council fully understands that the working ar- 
rangement may be severed at any time since the 
State board will not surrender the legal responsibil- 
ities delegated to it by the Connecticut General 
Assembly. During the period in which the plan has 
been operative, approximately 15 institutions were 
inspected for licensure or for extension of State ac 
creditation; and during this time not one disagree. 
ment emerged between the committee and the State 
board of education. 


History 


The history of this development dates back to 
September 1947, when the State department of 
education invited representatives of the junior col 
leges to meet with members of the department to 
appraise the existing criteria for licensing and ac 
crediting junior colleges. ‘This committee met twice 
for the purpose intended but returned to the com- 
missioner of education a recommendation that the 
membership of the committee and the scope of its 
purpose be enlarged in order that a study of the 
problem of accreditation for all types of degree 
granting institutions might be initiated. 


| 
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In accordance with this request, the commissioner 
expanded the committee to include representation 
from all of higher education. He specifically re- 
quested that the 1944 Rules and Regulations for 
Licensing and Accrediting Degree Granting Schools 
be appraised in the light of current trends and be 
revised for State board of education approval. This 
committee worked diligently on a revision, but to 
date has not won the approval of the Connecticut 
Council on Higher Education. The standards of 
1944 are, therefore, still in effect. 

High on the agenda for the current year’s program 
of the standing committee on accreditation is the 
determination to draft a set of standards high enough 
to foster respect by the public, yet flexible enough to 
encourage experimentation in new patterns for higher 
education. At the moment a new revision of the 


[criteria is in progress, and plans are being made to 


present them to the council at the annual meeting 
in May. If the council acts favorably this year, the 


new policies and procedures will be submitted to the 


State board of education for adoption. 





Specialist in Education Degree 


THE NEW DEGREE of specialist in education has been 


Jannounced by the Department of Education in the 


graduate school of the University of Kansas. This 
orofessional degree is designed primarily for workers 
in the field who wish to broaden or extend their 
taining and yet do not wish to follow the longer 
loctor of education or doctor of philosophy patterns. 


[itis awarded upon the completion of at least 1 year 


f advanced training beyond the master’s degree. 
The degree is not intended to be part of the doctoral 
wograms; in fact it is doubtful that an approved 
pecialist in education program would fit into either 
joctoral pattern or vice versa. The staff of the 
lepartment of education thinks that little, if any, 
The program is con- 


dered to be terminal. The diploma will carry the 


field of specialization—specialist in reading, special- 


st in curriculum, specialist in school system admin- 
stration, specialist in counseling, etc. 
Candidates for the specialist in education degree 


“frill be required to fulfill the following conditions: 


|) The candidate must hold an acceptable master’s 
‘egree. (2) Admission to candidacy must be gained 
rior to the beginning of the first enrollment past 
the master’s degree. (3) Admission to candidacy 
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will be granted by the department of education. 
(4) Of the total of 60 graduate hours presented for 
the master’s and specialist in education degrees 25 
hours must be taken in the field specified on the 
diploma. (5) The candidate must pass a final ex- 
amination at least 10 days before commencement. 
This examination must be partly oral, and may be 
wholly so. (6) The candidate must present a thesis 
or project in the form of a report which will exhibit 
either the results of original research or the applica- 
tion of existing knowledge in his major field of pro- 
fessional study. ‘This report may be considered the 
written examination for the degree. When the 
report is approved by the student’s faculty com- 
mittee, two copies in acceptable form will be filed in 
the office of the dean of the graduate school. The 
project must be filed prior to the oral examination. 





Course on Problems of an Atomic Age 


A STUDENT, in a term paper in English at Kent State 
University last year, proposed a new course which he 
called Survival 160. He also drew up an outline of 
the proposed course and prepared a film bibliography 
and a list of other sources of information for the 
benefit of persons who might enroll in it. 

Impressed by the proposal, the student’s professor 
carried the suggestion to the dean of the liberal arts 
college, who approved it and passed it on to appro- 
priate committees and department heads. The 
result was the organization of a nonprerequisite 
course called Problems of an Atomic Age, offered 
cooperatively by 15 departments and carrying 2 
quarter hours of credit. The purpose of the course 
is to acquaint the lay student with some of the 
salient features of nuclear research and its resulting 
problems and possibilities for society, economy, and 
world peace. The course consists of readings, dis- 
cussions, and films, and lectures by local faculty 
members and visiting speakers who are authorities 
in their fields. Among the speakers have been 
representatives of the Atomic Energy Commission. 

The series of social science meetings forming a part 
of the course has included such topics as the peace- 
time application of atomic energy, problems of social 
change in an atomic age, and international control 
of atomic energy. 

More than 50 people took the course for credit; 
townspeople and others attended the lectures and 
discussions. The total average attendance was at 


least 300. 
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Government Publications 
How To Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superinten- 
dent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 


issuing them. 
From the Office of Education 


Expenditure Per Pupil In City School Systems 
1948-49, by Lester B. Herlihy. Circular No. 271, 
May 1950. 43 p. Proc. Free. 


In-Service Preparation for Guidance Duties: One 
of a Series of Reports on Counselor Preparation, 
Part I. Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1950. Division of Vocational Education, 
Misc. 3314-7A, May 1950. 48 p. Proc. 30 cents. 


One Hundred and Two Motion Pictures on Democ- 
racy, by Seerley Reid. Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1950. Bulletin 1950, No. 1. 
51 p. 20 cents. 


The One-Teacher School—Its Midcentury Status, 
by Walter H. Gaumnitz and David T. Blose. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1950. 
Circular No. 318. 30p. Proc. 20 cents. 


The Place of Subjects in the Curriculum, by Effie 
G. Bathurst and Others. Washington, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Bulletin 1949, No. 12. 33 p. 
15 cents. 


Science Teaching In Rural and Small Town Schools, 
by Glenn O. Blough and Paul E. Blackwood. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1949. 
Bulletin 1949, No.5. 55 p. 20 cents. 


A Survey of Cooperative Engineering Education, 
by Henry H. Armsby. Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1950. Bulletin 1949, No. 15. 
66 p. 25 cents. 


Why Do Boys and Girls Drop Out of School, and 
What Can We Do About It? Washington, U. S. 
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Government Printing Office, 1950. Circular No 
269. 72p. Proc. 35 cents. 


Education Directory, Part 4, 1949-50—Educatin 
Associations. Washington, U.S. Government Print 
ing Office, 1950. 59p. 20 cents. 


From Other Government Agencies 


Library of Congress. 
tive List of Works Represented by Library of Congres; 
Printed Cards, January-March 1950. Washington, 
D. C., The Library of Congress, 1950. 393 p, 
First issue of the subject catalog. Subscription 
price, $100 a year. 

Designed to serve as a continuing and cumulative subject listin 
in book form of recent works received and cataloged by th 
Library of Congress and other American libraries participating it 


its cooperative cataloging program insofar as these works ar 
represented by Library of Congress printed cards. 





, Reference Department, General Refer. 
ence and Bibliography Division. Microfilms ani 
Microcards: Their Use in Research: A Selected Lis 
of References, Blanche Prichard McCrum (comp), 
Washington, D. C., The Library of Congress, 1950 
81 p. Proc. 55 cents. 


Subject Catalog: A Cumule 
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